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MERTON COLLEGE FROM CHRIST CHURCH MEADOW 


Some Impressions of a Rhodes Scholar 


By W. L. Sperry, Queen’s College, Oxford; Rhodes Scholar from Michigan 


E are told that in a certain vision- 

ary tome there is no such word 

as “fail ;” yet one cannot but feel that any 
attempt to present the characteristic fea- 
tures of Oxford life in so short a space, 
is doomed to certain failure. University 
life here, as elsewhere, is so many-sided, 
that it refuses to be reduced to a mere 
system, and perpetually baffles the ob- 
server by its multiplicity of interests and 
activities. But since Oxford is attracting 
increasing attention in American educa- 
tional circles through the Rhodes Schol- 
arships, an understanding of Oxford life 
becomes more and more desirable ; and if 
these fragmentary impressions introduce 
the chance reader to two or three of the 
distinctive phases of the Oxford régime, 
they may not have been in vain. For 


these jottings cannot hope to be compre- 
hensive, and perhaps they are not free 
from that prejudice which is naturally 
born of college life under another dispen- 
sation; but they should suggest a study 
in “comparative anatomy,” that has been 
most interesting to the forty odd Ameri- 
cans who entered Oxford last October. 
By way of a foreword, moreover, it must 
be said that one should not exaggerate 
the points of difference between English 
and American university life at the ex- 
pense of points of contact. College life 
the world over is much the same. The 
community of interests which obviously 
exists throughout the student world 
promises a fundamental similarity in the 
characteristics of all student bodies, and 
Oxford is no exception to the rule. 
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The first days in Oxford naturally give 
rise to a strange succession of conflicting 
impressions. No man can enter into the 
spirit of this old “City of Spires” with- 
out being profoundly impressed by the 
centuries of rich tradition in which its 
colleges seem to sleep and dream. And 
he has little of the historical instinct who 
does not feel at once that here, indeed, 
other men labored, and he has entered 
into their labors. On the other hand, the 
American comes up to Oxford with a 
whole host of fanciful misconceptions in 
his mind, gathered from Ibaedeker and 
his fellow-Munchausens. He has _pic- 
tured in quiet colors the idyllic life into 
which he is to enter; he has anticipated 
the monastic calm of the long and silent 
cloisters ; he has peopled the quiet quad- 
rangles with stately figures clad in schol- 
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astic garb, who are perpetually lost to the 
world amid the charms of Plato and Aris- 
totle. And then one day there comes a 
rude awakening, when he finds that de- 
spite his hopes and fears, his fellow- 
student is the same man whom he knew 
in his American college days, and the life 
in Oxford is much the same life that he 
left in the home country. How keen the 
shock, on the first night of term, to hear 
floating up from the quad below the in- 
evitable strains of “Hiawatha” and to 
listen once more to the plaintive tale of 
one William Bailey, who has persisted in 
staying away beyond all reason. Ox- 
ford’s latest child breathes a sigh of dis- 
appointment, “Iet tu, Brute!’ then with 
a sweet sense of satisfaction steals down 
into the pandemonium below to revive the 
memories of other days. It was a hard 
hour that, when his trusting faith in 
guide-book lore was shattered, but he 
would not have it otherwise, after all. 
The great distinction between English 
and American universities lies in the fact, 
that with the American student education 
is a tool, with the Englishman it is an 
accomplishment. In other words, the 
average American college lays its great- 
est stress on books ; and the time spent on 
social, athletic, and religious interests is 
generally taken at the expense of the lec- 
ture, the laboratory, and the “midnight 
oil.” This wise or unwise emphasis on 
things purely scholastic is due in part to 
the strenuousness of all American life and 
has produced a type entirely unknown 
here in Oxford. Jowett, the old Master 
of Balliol, was once asked what Oxford 
could do for a man, and he is said to have 
replied, “Oxford can teach an English 
gentleman how to be an English gentle- 
man; and, as Professor James goes on 
to say, “Here, as elsewhere, ‘England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty.’” In 
other words, the English university lays 
great emphasis on symmetrical develop- 
ment, abhorring that monstrosity whose 
knowledge has been gained at the ex- 
pense of the social graces and physical 
vigor; and if education be something 
more than the compilation of so many 
facts, useful and useless, the Oxford sys- 
tem has much to be said in its favor. The 
academic year is only twenty-four weeks 
long, and the time spent in ()xford is gen- 
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Some Impressions of a Rhodes Scholar 199 
erally considered far too valuable to be — sport's sake. 
passed entirely in communion with the 
classics of a bygone age. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, much, if not most, of the 
serious study done by Oxford men is con- 
fined to the vacations, when there are few 
attractions to lure the student from his 
books. The system of examinations calls 
for a balancing of accounts only twice 
during the course, at the end of the sec- 
ond and fourth years; hence the incen- 
tive, which imminent “mid-years” and 
“finals” are wont to offer to the Ameri- 


If he can win, well and 
good, but he does not make that his goal. 
Practically every student shares in sport 
of some kind,—rowing, “rugger,” “soc- 
cer,” hockey, cricket, lacrosse, and track 
work all claim their devotees for the early 
hours of the afternoon, and the colleges 
are well-nigh deserted at that time. This 
general participation in athletics is prov- 
ing very attractive to a good many Amer- 
icans who have been used to an ‘oligarchy 
of “stars.” who monopolized the field to 
the exclusion of the average man and re- 








NEW COLLEGE BELL-TOWER AND CHAPEL—OLD CITY WALL IN THE 


FOREGROUND 


can student, is conspicuously absent here. fused to be bothered with neophytes and 
Oxford men do, indeed, work long and _ proselytes. The Oxford freshman is sub- 
hard when occasion demands; in the long jected to a running fire of captains who 
run they accomplish as much as any body lay before him the claims of their several 
of students, but since their vacations are callings, and urge him to cast in his lot 
utilized for college ends, they tend to take — with one or another of the athletic circles 
life easily while they are “up,” and term — of the college. So varied are the activi- 
time is often a semi-siesta after the labors ties which each college must maintain 
of the holidays. that he is a veritable “slacker,” who does 

The athletic spirit which is so preva- not find some phase of athletic life in 
lent here commends itself highly to the which he can share to his own pleasure 
average man. The [Englishman is fond and to the honor of his college. Among 
of out-door life, and loves sport for the other results of the system it is inter- 
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LIGHTS’ WEEK BUMPING RACES ON THE ISIS 


esting to find that “hero-worship” never 
plays an important part in English ath- 
letics; and the whole problem of profes- 
sionalism, which arises from a desire to 
win,is an unknown factor in ‘varsity life. 

The religious interests of the Univer- 
sity center, of course, about the Church 
of England, which forms the great set- 
ting for Oxford life; and any attempt to 
analyze Oxford apart from this great 
force must end in certain failure. This 
fact of an Established Church woven into 
the warp and woof of the whole institu- 
tion has never entered into the life of our 
great American colleges, and one is deep- 
ly impressed by the tremendous influence 
it has had in shaping the history and pol- 
icy of Oxford. The immense advantages 
of the system and its obvious disadvan- 
tages need not be discussed here; but the 
fact remains, 


oned 


and must always be reck- 
with, when one is considering the 
religious life of Oxford. Unfortunately 
the student enterprises have not, as yet, 
been satisfactorily united, and there are 
at present some three or four organiza- 
tions in the field attempting to do the 
work, which in American colleges is all 
done by a single Student Association. As 
a result of Mr. Mott’s recent visit, how- 
ever, these organizations have been 
brought into touch with one another, and 
the various leaders are at present consid- 
ering the best methods of harmonizing 


and unifying the religious activities of 
the student body. The recent conference 
put in motion a whole new set of ideas, 
and Oxford hopes for large things as a 
result. 

If any single event has led us to real- 
ize the intrinsic sameness of student life, 
it was the occasion of Mr. Mott’s last ad- 
dress to Oxford men on “The Evangeli- 
zation of the World in this Generation,” 
and its relation to the life work of the 
Christian student. Many an American 
man was carried back by the ringing 
message of the evening to twilight hours 
on Round Top, or life work meetings by 
the shore of Lake Geneva; and as the 
men passed silently out of the stately hall 
of old Christ Church and through “Tom” 
gate, he felt that here, too, men were 
wrestling with the same problems and 
making the same decisions that he had 
known in other days across the sea. 

Into all these phases of Oxford life, 
and countless others which have not been 
suggested, the American men have en- 
tered with a will. The University has ex- 
tended to them a cordiality which exceed- 
ed the most sanguine expectations, and a 
spirit of mutual fellowship and co-opera- 
tion has made the launching of Rhodes’ 
idea eminently successful. If the present 
hour is a pledge of the future, this latest 
educational venture is destined to a long 
and useful career. 
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Some Suggestions for Summer Reading 


3y Robert E. Speer 


O one surely will object to our read- 
ing during the summer some light- 
er books, novels and short stories among 
them. For one, I am glad to see “Sher- 
lock Holmes” back and believe that there 
is room for Stanley Weyman, some of 
Maurice Hewlett, Gilbert Parker, A. E. 
W. Mason, and others like them in a 
man’s vacation reading. Many men still 
have not read that splendid dog story, 
“Bob, Son of Battle,” or that superb 
boy’s book,—good for grown-up boys, 
too,—Howard Pyle’s “Men of Iron.” 
And above and beyond all these children 
of the day, of course, are the great writ- 
ers, as good for summer reading now as 
they ever were, Thackeray and Dickens 
and Scott and George Eliot. It would be 
a good thing to give some of the summer 
to reading or to re-reading—with most 
men it would be the first reading—of 
“The Newcomes,” “Vanity Fair,” “Pick- 
wick Papers,” “A Tale of Two Cities,” 
“Ivanhoe,” “The Talisman,’ ‘Adam 
Bede,” and “Romola.” There is more 
need for this because so much of our edu- 
cation now is of the purely commercial 
sort, which excludes anything rich and 
human, and hundreds of students go 
through their college course without 
reading one of these great books. And 
there are two such exquisite stories as 
Shorthouse’s “John Inglesant” and “Sir 
Perceval,” and Blackmore’s ‘Lorna 
Doone,” which will make the summer a 
summer of distinction to the man who 
will give some of his days to them. 

But we ought to mark out for our sum- 
mer reading some more solid material. A 
few good biographies ought to go in. A 
man can keep a good deal of a good biog- 
raphy as his permanent possession. He 
has the image of the man, and he will 
absorb some of his experience of life 
through silent association with his life 
story. If any one will go through Allen’s 
“Lite of Phillips Brooks,” or Morley’s 
“Life of Gladstone,” or Hallam Tenny- 
son’s life of his father, or Colonel Hen- 
derson’s “Life of Stonewall Jackson,” or 
the life of Robert E. Lee, he will have 


something to show for his summer read- 
ing, when the summer is past. 

There are problems of Christian think- 
ing on which the summer reading may be 
made to bear,—the question of the divin- 
ity of Christ, for example. “Why do you 
believe that Jesus Christ is divine?” I 
asked a student recently. “Well,” he re- 
plied, “that is what I have grown up to 
think.” “Yes,” I said, “but if a man who 
had not grown up to think so should ask 
you that question, what would you reply? 
Could you help him?” No, he could not. 
He had no foundation for his faith which 
he could explain to others, or by which 
he could support a similar faith in any 
man seeking for it. Now there are some 
admirable little books which can easily be 
read during the summer and which will 
give a student solid grounds for his con- 
viction that Jesus Christ is God. I would 
mention Bushnell’s “Character of Jesus 
Forbidding His Possible Classification 
With Men,” Young’s “Christ of His- 
tory,” Simpson’s “Fact of Christ,” See- 
ley’s “Ecce Homo,” Gore’s “Incarnation 
of the Son of God,” Ullman’s “Sinless- 
ness of Jesus,” Hughes’s “Manliness of 
Christ,” Liddon’s “Divinity of Our 
Lord.” 

And within the Christian faith there 
are great problems in which it would be 
a good thing for a man to do some con- 
secutive summer reading. Any man 
should rejoice in having enough free 
time to read thoroughly some of the best 
books on the Atonement. If any one de- 
sires to settle his faith this summer as to 
this central and fundamental fact in 
Christianity, the following will be good 
books for him to read: Denny’s “Death 
of Christ,” and “The Atonement and the 
Modern Mind,” Dale’s “Atonement,” 
Stalker's “The Trial and Death of Jesus 
Christ,” Trumbull’s “Blood Covenant” 
and “Threshold Covenant,” Crawford’s 
“Scripture Doctrine of the Atonement,” 
and Bushnell’s “The Vicarious Sacrifice.” 
In these a man will find some diverse 
views, but only a constructive purpose in 
all, and he will get somewhere in his 
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search for solid ground upon which he 
may stand. 

A few good missionary books ought to 
go into the Christian student’s secular 
reading. Gibson’s “Mission Problems 
and Mission Methods in South China” is 
one which no student can read without 
respect and keen interest. Here is the 
raw making of life, the birth and infancy 
of great institutions, the upheaval, as the 
yeast in the dough, of ancient notions by 
the implanted life of true philosophy and 
right principle. Blaikie’s ‘Personal Life 
of David Livingstone,” Lovett’s “Auto- 
biography of James Chalmers,” Brown's 
“New Forces in Old China,” and Stew- 
art’s “Dawn in the Dark Continent” are 
books of biography and of continental 
politics, which are good reading, but 
even more, are educative where most of 
us need some supplementary education. 

A college professor has criticized Rob- 
ert Hunter’s “Poverty” for its melo- 
dramatic svmpathies; but it is easy from 
the cool and comfortable isolation of a 


Spiritual 
By Henry B. Wright, 

T was Henry Drummond who first 
] emphasized to our age the import- 
ance of spiritual diagnosis. In George 
Adam Smith’s biography, Stalker relates 
how Drummond, when a young man of 
twenty-two, electrified the Theological 
Society of New College with an essay 
which, to quote Professor Smith, “enu- 
merated the principles and laid down the 
methods upon which, beginn:ng from this 
very month onwards, he conducted all his 
wonderful ministry to men.” In _ the 
opening sentence of this essay Drum- 
mond states his main thesis—‘that the 
study of the soul in health and disease 
ought to be as much an object of scien- 
tific study and training as the health and 
diseases of the body.” 

[f such analogy between the realms of 
the spiritual and physical as Drummond 
attempted is permissible, there can be no 
doubt that one of the most subtle and 
universal with which the 
modern doctor of spiritual life has to deal, 
expresses itself in what scientists in the 
realm of the natural would term zstiva- 


soul-diseases 
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college town to smile pityingly on the 
ardor of men who are fighting the devil 
of poverty and social injustice in the heat 
of the hell which these have made; and 
while the professor goes on writing his 
calm criticisms, the student who intends 
to do some real living will do well to read 
this book and some others of the same 
sort and see what he is to have a hand in 
caring for, as he comes out to do a real 
man’s work in the world. 

Be sure to take at least one volume of 
Bushnell for the summer, and do not let 
any temptation allure you away from giv- 
ing the time necessary to dig into the 
wealth of our most original and prophetic 
religious teacher. Good volumes to take 
are, ‘“Sermons for the New Life,” “Ser- 
mons on Living Subjects,” “Work and 
Play,” or “Building Eras.” 

Above all, of course, the Book of 
books. Some of that every day, and some 
days nothing but that. If we would come 
back stronger, we must come back with 
the Bible deeperinmindand heartand life. 


-lstivation 


Ph.D., Yale 


tion, or dormancy in the summer months. 
And the alarming thing about the anal- 
ogy is just here—that a phenomenon 
which, in the lower orders of life is for 
the most part isolated, becomes in the 
highest realm, that of the soul, an al-. 
most universal experience. 

Few Christian students return to col- 
lege in the fall. after a summer vacation, 
in as good spiritual health as when they 
left in June. In the place of renewed 
enthusiasm and readiness to undertake 
difficult tasks, among the rank and file of 
Christian workers one is apt to encounter 
indifference, timidity, and _ self-distrust. 
If the student religious leaders have es- 
caped infection, the hope of a genuine 
religious interest in the college during the 
year is conditioned upon their ability to 
restore to health those among whom the 
epidemic has been working. If the spirit- 
ual leaders are themselves infected, the 
situation in the college is critical. 

What is the cause of this loss of power 
in the working force? The answer is not 
far to seek. The students have broken 


University 
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training in their spiritual life during the 
summer months and the results are those 
which inevitably follow when rest comes 
to mean laxity. 

It is an admitted fact which has for 
some years baffled explanation, that many 
of the world’s greatest athletes, in spite 
of their physical strength, have fallen vic- 
tims to consumption and other diseases of 
the lungs; yet it has been impossible to 
trace the fatalities directly to any special 
form of training which the men have 
undergone, or to their exertions in the 
struggle for victory. Recent investiga- 
tions, according to one of our reputable 
newspapers, tend to show that “the key 
of the entire matter lies in the truth that 
it is not the straining and taxing of the 
human system by severe and long train- 
ing, but it is the straining and taxing of 
dissipation ‘and irregularity when not 
working for athletic teams’ which leads 
to consumption. “When out of training 
means in dissipation the trouble is brew- 
ing.” In other words, from a physical 
standpoint, it is more dangerous to rest 
than to work. 

Now what is true of the body is cer- 
tainly in this instance even more true of 
the soul. He who breaks training in his 
spiritual life when summer comes, who 
allows his regular habits of secret prayer 
and Bible study to lapse, who permits in 
vacation, on the plea of relaxation, indul- 
gences which in term-time he would un- 
hesitatingly reject, must suffer in time 
the inevitable result, a spiritual consump- 
tion which leads, unless checked, to an 
end in the spiritual realm similar to that 
in the physical—the wasting away of the 
powers. That Jesus observed and often 
warned his disciples against the dangers 
of this special form of disease in the in- 
fected souls of his day, is clear from even 
a superficial reading of the Gospels. 

Is Christianity a religion for cold 
weather only? Startling as such a prop- 
Osition may seem in black and white, 
many Christian workers have come to as- 
sent to it in practise, if not in theory in 
their own lives. There are some college 
Christian Associations also which make 
no effort to hold men in regular Bible 
classes after the sprirg vacation, content- 
ing themselves with a union class of in- 
different leadership and purpose. The 


excuse is given that men will not attend 
religious gatherings after the weather be- 
comes warm. In short, the personal 
whim of the individual becomes the pol- 
icy of the Association. 

Now there is one point in which the 
analogy of evils resulting from breaking 
of training fails to hold in the spiritual 
realm. Christian workers generally break 
training, not when the contest is over, but 
just before the real battle begins. There 
is no time when temptations assail the 
student more fiercely than in the last term 
of the college year and during the sum- 
mer vacation. He no longer has the stim- 
ulus of associated Bible study or, after 
college closes, of regular vigorous appeal 
from the college pulpit. If he studies his 
Bible, it is on his own initiative. Attend- 
ance on the Sunday services at the shore 
resort or in the country village is not now 
a matter of course but of preference. 
Without the impetus of the routine of 
college life, on which he has come to de- 
pend, his Christian growth ceases. Vaca- 
tion comes to mean laxity, and laxity 
breeds stagnation. A‘stivation has set in, 
and the soul life wanes. 

There is but one sure escape from the 
possibility of such a condition in the 
spiritual life. That is in the recognition 
and personal appropriation of the great 
principle that all true recreation consists, 
not in a cessation from work, but in a 
change in its nature. The wearing tasks 
of the past year must be completely for- 
gotten for a season, to be sure, that one 
may return refreshed to his duties in the 
fall; but woe to the man who leaves the 
house of his soul meanwhile empty, 
swept, and garnished. Mark tells us that 
after Christ had finished his final intel- 
lectual encounter with the religious lead- 
ers of Jerusalem, He sat down to rest; 
but, as He sat, his mind was noting how 
the multitudes cast money into the treas- 
ury. “Be urgent in season and out of 
season,” says Paul, “redeeming the time, 
because the days are evil.” And John, 
writing of the great vacation, the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God, af- 
firms that “they do rest from their 
labors, for their works do follow them.” 

To fortify the soul against the grosser 
forms of temptation in the days of relax- 
ation, it matters little what the new form 
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of effort be,—tramping, hunting, athlet- 
ics, music, literature, art, nature-study,— 
provided that it be clean and wholesome 
and that it be entered into with all one’s 
powers. But if one seeks the growth of 
the soul in addition, there is nothing so 
rich in its results as the relating of this 
new form of effort directly to the hap- 
piness of some forgotten body of human- 
ity, and through it revealing to those who 
sit in darkness the simple message of the 
cross of Christ. 

Two little groups of students went out 
from one of our American colleges last 
summer with such an end in view—one 
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group to the hills of New England, the 
other, into the mountains of North Caro- 
lina. The actual achievements of the 
summer’s work were not great, judged 
by tangible results. When fall came the 
men entered upon their duties at college 
quietly as before. But the college saw 
the difference. Their spiritual life was 
healthy and normal. Before the year was 
over the roommate of one presented him- 
self to join the church of Christ. His 
reason was a significant one,—“I am go- 
ing to join, because I see how much my 
roommate’s religion means to him.” 
Such vacations are profitable. 


A World’s Student Conference in Holland 


By Galen M. Fisher, Tokyo, Japan 


NV EN came from China, Japan, and 
l Australasia to the little Mora- 
vian town of Zeist, near Utrecht, to at- 
tend the conference of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, May third to 
seventh. Altogether there were 142 dele- 
gates from twenty-nine countries. And 
it was worth all that it cost in time and 
money. In seriousness, it was a gather- 
ing not unlike some of the councils sum- 
moned in the time of William the Silent, 
but in scope it embraced not only the 
Netherlands, but the whole world of edu- 
cated men and women. 

The Federation was formed in Sweden 
just about ten years ago, so Mr. Mott’s 
decennial survey drew attention to the 
striking expansion already achieved. The 
six representatives of the five movements, 
with 33,275 members in 1895, little ex- 
pected to see a growth to eleven move- 
ments, with 103,000 members, in 1905. 
Large spiritual results, indicated by inter- 
visitation, awakenings, exchange of liter- 
ature, and united, definite prayer, have 
all been made possible chiefly by the Fed- 
eration. 

This tenth anniversary was fittingly 
marked by the unanimous reaffirmation 
of the basis of the Federation, “to lead 
students to become disciples of Jesus 
Christ as only Saviour and as God.” In 
not a few countries this clear-cut basis has 
been a sheet-anchor. 

Another act of great consequence was 
the appointment of Miss Ruth Rouse as 


Federation secretary for women students, 
and the creation of a co-operating com- 
mittee of women, of which Mrs. Stein- 
thal of India is chairman. While this 
committee is only temporary, it will prob- 
ably pave the way for some sort of per- 
manent representation of women stu- 
dents. In view of the rapid increase of 
such students in all lands, it is clear that 
this step was far-sighted. The interest of 
women students in the Federation was 
demonstrated by the presence of thirty- 
two from a dozen countries. 

Over the head of Dr. Fries of Sweden, 
the chairman of the Federation, there 
hung the motto, “Ut omnes unum sint,” 
from Christ’s prayer in John 17:21. And 
when one considers how during these ten 
years Briton and South African, French 
and German, Chinese, Japanese, and 
American have all been kept in the unity 
of the spirit and the bond of peace, one 
is convinced that the prayer is being an- 
swered through the Federation because 
Christ’s spirit isin it. And this unity has 
not come from ignoring differences or 
smothering criticism. To illustrate, at 
one session of the general committee of 
the Federation at Zeist there were some 
very frank criticisms of one movement by 
another ; but frankness and brotherly love 
prevented the least irritation, and, the 
rather, removed misconceptions on the 
one side and revealed dangers on the 
other. Likewise, in the closed session 
when the meaning of “conversion” in the 
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Christian men and into the use of evan- 
gelistic literature.” I. S. Brockman of 
China found in the career of John the 
Baptist pertinent lessons for student lead- 
ers of to-day as regards true greatness 
in the sight of God. “The Cost of Lead- 
ership’ was the theme of Mr. Mott’s 
searching address at the closing meeting. 

Two of the most memorable sessions 
were those on the appalling condition of 
the students of Russia and of Latin coun- 
tries, and on “The Claim of the Students 
of the Orient on the Student Movements 
of the West.”” It was made evident that 
the students of France, Hungary, Brazil, 
Spain, and Russia are as irreligious, as 
hard to evangelize, and as neglected as 
the students of some Asiatic countries. 
Baron Nicolay of St. Petersburg pleaded 
with quavering voice for the 47,000 God- 
less, licentious, and misguided, as well as 
suppressed, students of Russia. Myron 
Clazk of Brazil pictured the dark life of 
the 70,000 students of South America 
“where a commercial and formal Chris- 
tianity has left them almost as destitute 
of knowledge of the Gospel as pagans.” 
We should certainly send more volun- 
teers and concentrate more prayer on 
these overlooked fields near at hand. But 
even more impressive to many were the 
sane but impassioned statements of the 
delegates from India, China, and Japan. 
Mr. Datta—now in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity—told of one Indian classmate who 
said on parting, “I have no religion, but 
I respect Jesus Christ.” A year later he 
wrote: “I’m in trouble. Sin is pulling 
me down.” Mr. Datta replied, “I don’t 
know any power except Jesus Christ to 
pull you up.” The man followed the 


counsel; now he rises at four every day 
to have quiet prayer with his new-found 
Saviour. Mr. Dzau, secretary with R. E. 
Lewis at Shanghai, called the recently 
changed attitude of the vast body of lit- 
erati the greatest intellectual revolution 
in the history of China. As he showed 
their openness now to everything that 
they despised only four or five years ago, 
we prayed that the Associations of North 
America might contribute richly in men 
and prayer to help turn the scale Christ- 
ward among those million students. 
President Ibuka of Tokyo told how the 
war, which at first threatened to damage 
Christianity, had after all opened larger 
doors. ‘What we Christians do must be 
done quickly. We need some of your 
strongest men. We beg of you to press 
home the urgency of statesmanlike mis- 
sionary activity in the Far East, and the 
opportunity for missionaries and Associ- 
ation secretaries to help mould the na- 
tions of a new Orient.” 

The next Federation Conference will 
recognize the importance of the Asiatic 
movements by breaking all precedent and 
convening in Tokyo in 1907. The Jap- 
anese believe that the conference and the 
subsequent national evangelistic cam- 
paign will stir the nation. At Zeist the 
delegates showed their estimate of its pos- 
sible value by subscribing $3,500 toward 
its expenses. Following as it will upon 
the heels of the army work of the Jap- 
anese Associations—to which the em- 
peror has just given $5,000—it should 
lead to a greater awakening than that of 
1901 and anchor Christianity in hitherto 
impenetrable fields throughout the Far 
ast. 


How to Get the Most Out of a Summer Conference 
By Hugh M. Mcllhany, Jr., M.A., Ph.D., General Secretary 


at the University of Virginia 


HE students of the world are be- 
ginning to realize more and more 

the supreme importance of the summer 
conferences to the religious life both of 
the individual and the college. For this 
reason several thousand men each year 
are attending these gatherings in many 
lands. The earnest delegate will nat- 


urally go with the determination to get 
the most possible good out of the con- 
ference. How can this be done? 

I. For the Individual. How can a 
man derive the greatest benefit from the 
conference for himself? 

1. He should at the outset assume the 
right attitude toward the conference, re- 
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alizing that the personal opportunity 
offered him brings with it a great per- 
sonal responsibility. He should expect 
great things from God, since in past 
years God has used these gatherings as 
a means of manifesting His will to men 
concerning even the minutest details of 
their lives. He should therefore go with 
that open-mindedness and receptiveness 
which characterize the little child, seek- 
ing to “understand what the will of the 
Lord is.” 

2. All criticism and _fault-finding 
should be avoided. Some things happen 
at every conference which some men do 
not like; and such matters should be 
overlooked, not talked about, either at 
the conference or afterwards. Forget 
the unpleasant and retain the good. 

3. There is a tendency with some to 
look to men rather than to God for a 
blessing. The more attractive the 
speaker the more earnestly should the 
hearer pray that God may give the clear- 
est possible message through His ser- 
vant. 

4. If a man is to get the most out of 
a conference, it goes without saying that 
he should arrange to stay from the be- 
ginning to the end, that he should attend 
every session of the conference and be 
on time, and that he should take full 
notes of the addresses and discussions. 
He owes it to his Association as well as 
to himself to do this. Every striking 
saying, every good thing heard, should 
be preserved in permanent form for fu- 
ture use. 

5. Everything at the conference 
should be put in its proper setting. Ifa 
man goes into athletics enthusiastically 
in the afternoons and gets a good long 
sleep each night, he will be better able 
to stand the strain of the many sessions 
of the conference and go home greatly 
refreshed. 

6. Most important of all, a delegate 
should make the best of this unusual op- 
portunity to deepen his spiritual life. 
Let him be not only passive. By inter- 
viewing the speakers and leaders pri- 
vately, by asking questions on points on 
which he is not clear, and by recording 
the results in his notebook, he will be 
better able to solve some of his most 
difficult problems. Especially in the 


clear light of such a gathering should a 
man earnestly investigate the needs of 
the world, and seek for guidance in the 
choice of his life-work. Be instant in 
prayer. Spend much time alone with 
God. 

II. For the Delegation and the Col- 
lege. How can the Association profit 
most largely by its delegation at the con- 
ference? This problem will be solved in 
part if the individual delegates will keep 
in mind some such suggestions as those 
outlined above. But note the following 
also: 

1. There is a representative responsi- 
bility which should be thoroughly recog- 
nized by the men of the delegation. Of 
course the larger the number and the 
stronger and more representative the 
men who go to the conference, the great- 
er should be the influence on the home 
Association the following year. At the 
very beginning of the conference, or if 
possible before going, all the men should 
catch a vision of the possibilities of their 
delegation. 

2. The delegation should be thorough- 
ly organized, with the president, or, if he 
is not there, the next best man, as leader. 
Each man should be assigned a particu- 
lar part of the conference work on which 
to specialize. Only in this way can the 
Association derive the fullest benefit 
from the conference. Some of the sug- 
gestions of this article might well be 
brought to the attention of the men 
when the delegation is first organized. 

3. There should be a daily meeting of 
the delegation for united prayer and for 
thorough discussion of the problems of 
their association in the light of the sug- 
gestions received during the day. There 
is no feature of the conference which 
should prove more beneficial than this 
daily discussion. If there is not time 
for it in the meeting where perhaps 
the men from a whole state or a group 
of small colleges may meet as one dele- 
gation, the men of each _ institution 
should by all means arrange for some 
such meeting of their own. At these 
meetings the policy of the Association 
should be reviewed and corrected as far 
as necessary. If no policy has been pre- 
viously outlined, the men at the confer- 
ence can do nothing better than put in 
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writing the best plans for the different 
departments of their Association work 
and submit them to the proper leaders 
for adoption. 

4. The chairmen of the different com- 
mittees have an invaluable opportunity at 
the summer conferences to interview per- 
sonally the chairmen of the same com- 
mittees in institutions similar to their 
own; and thus they can bring to their 
own Association the results of the best 
experience in other colleges along these 
lines. 

5. In the larger delegations there are 
frequently some men who are not Chris- 
tians or not as deeply interested in the 
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religious work of the Association as they 
ought to be. At the summer conferences 
the leaders of the delegations have an 
opportunity as at no other time to bring 
home to such men in private conversa- 
tion the claims of Christianity or of the 
Association upon their personal interest 
and allegiance. Do not overlook any 
chance for work of this kind. Such an 
opportunity will not again occur. 

May God grant that the conferences 
this summer may fulfil their mission bet- 
ter than in the past, because the men who 
attend them have a stronger realization 
of the privileges and opportunities af- 
forded them there. 


The Secretaryship of the City Association a Field for 
Social Effort 


By G. K. Shurtleff, Metropolitan Secretary of the Cleveland Association 


HE new social spirit under all sorts 
of names, with all kinds of objec- 
tives and a variety of good and bad meth- 
ods, is seeking expression in our cities. 
The movement seems to be ingenuous, 
incoherent, and when you try to catch it 
or define it or analyze it, elusive. It is 
explained usually in one of two ways, 
according to the education and tempera- 
ment of its exponent. One school of pro- 
moters define it as the discovery of a way 
in which to do the work men and women 
are waiting for, but which the Church has 
failed to apprehend. They hope to make 
their “movement” the vehicle of all kinds 
of salvation for all kinds of people and 
ultimately to substitute it for the current 
institutions of religion. Another cult 
propagate it as the supreme expression of 
Christianity, the real religion, the true 
application of the teachings of Jesus to 
the every-day needs of humanity. They 
would, however, substitute an assiduous 
altruism for what others would pre- 
scribe, “the love of Christ.” 

Another great, yeasty mass of good 
people with no particular propaganda or 
cult or theory, wanting to do good but 
not knowing how, are groping in the 
dark for something to get hold of. Oc- 
casionally they catch on and develop a 


piece of practically correct and effective 
work. They are both leaderless and 
theoryless, yet represent the great bulk 
of well-meaning citizens and nervously 
anxious church members. 

This social consciousness is no myth. 
It may be somewhat intangible, but nev- 
ertheless it is a force to be reckoned with. 
Its power is growing despite conservative 
economists and ultra churchmen. How 
to get possession of it and give direction 
to it and cut channels for it to run in is 
a problem for the publicist. 

To my mind this is one of the oppor- 
tunities for secretarial study and effort. 
Indeed no other man in the community is 
so advantaged by circumstances and 
helped by conditions as one occupying 
this independent, interdenominational, 
non-political position. The forces for 
work are ready at hand waiting to be 
organized for action. 

Young men especially have an aptitude 
for doing things which are concrete. 
They lend themselves enthusiastically to 
any effort for civic betterment. Take, for 
example, organizations known under 
many differing names but answering to 
the general characteristics of Voters’ 
Leagues, which seek not party predomi- 
nance but municipal effectiveness. Their 
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independence challenges admiration and 
their objectives compel the warmest sym- 
pathy. The growing tendency of inde- 
pendence in municipal politics makes this 
one of the favored fields for investing ef- 
fort and leading business men into con- 
certed action for better government. The 
imperative call is for sane leadership, un- 
trammelled by any partisan prejudice. In 
this position character counts for every- 
thing. Not that the secretary is to be the 
publicly recognized leader of a “move- 
ment,” but the quiet promoter and organ- 
izer of a force which others carry to its 
ultimate goal. He is their expert coun- 
sellor and guide. 

Or perhaps the easier field of civic phi- 
lanthropy will be more inviting—con- 
cerning which there is almost universal 
accord, but a corresponding lack of con- 
certed effort because no one with the 
knack of doing things stands out as a 
rallying post for all the benevolent peo- 
ple who, if they knew where to go, would 
gather for action. Public bath houses, 
children’s play grounds, juvenile courts, 
home gardening clubs, benevolent pawn 
shops, social settlements, night schools, 
public parks, libraries, boys’ clubs, all are 
suggestive of things waiting to be done 
in most of our new American cities. The 
ease with which they occur in response to 
wise planning only increases the wonder 
that they have not long ago been estab- 
lished. 

Perhaps a more specific work which 
meets with even a readier response is the 
field of industrial betterment. By that is 
meant the improvement of shop condi- 
tions, so that the worker is changed from 
an environment of filth to one of whole- 
someness. It is easy to convince an em- 
ployer of the direct financial advantage 
to him in making his shop bright with 
paint, wholesome by fresh air and good 
drinking water. That even rest and read- 
ing rooms will increase his output and 
that hot luncheons (paid for by the work- 
ers if he will but furnish the equipment), 
make better brains and muscle than 
Wienerwurst and beer obtained at. the 
neighboring saloons. Sick benefit associ- 
ations, bath rooms, and _ educational 
classes, established in the shop, make not 
only better citizens but more valuable 
mechanics and more contented employees. 


Shop Bible classes go along with the rest 
and effectively solve the problem, “How 
to reach the masses.” 

Or yet another opportunity offers; 
namely, the organization of clubs with 
reference to specific conditions in the 
city, first, to study and investigate, then 
to put their findings before the public and 
secure official co-operation. Street clean- 
ing, street lighting, paving, pure water, 
decent jails, sanitary tenement houses, 
are as much the business of a citizen as 
they are the business of the machine 
politicians who likely do not know 
enough to correct evils, or if they do, are 
too busy “boodling” to bother about 
them. It is marvelous how quickly even 
the most callous city hall attaché will re- 
spond when he thinks the dear people 
want something which his management 
can make possible. Perhaps he has a 
double motive, to “make good” and get a 
“rake off” ; anyway he never loses by the 
process. 

“But what,” someone asks, “has all 
this to do with the general secretaryship 
of a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion?” 

This is too large a question to answer 
fully in the brief space allowed me, but, 
reduced to its simplest form, it means 
that if the Association is to grapple suc- 
cessfully with the problem of men’s lives, 
there must be something tried besides 
prayer meeting talks and Bible classes 
and evangelistic meetings and physical 
culture and educational classes and so- 
cials. If we would really save men, we 
are obliged to correct and elevate the en- 
vironment of city life. 

Think of sending a man from a Bible 
class into a cheap boarding house located 
perhaps on the fringe of the tenderloin, 
where the associations both within and 
without will wither every noble purpose 
and holy ambition which days and weeks 
of Christian instruction may have started. 
How futile it seems to train bodies for 
health through physical exercise and then 
turn them out into a city reeking with 
filth in its streets and disease in its at- 
mosphere and expect physical vigor. Or 
how discouraging must be every attempt 
to inspire to high ideals of honor, truth, 
honesty, and manhood when the city 
government is slimy with examples of 
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men who have succeeded in gaining po- 
sition by bribery and corruption. 

If it is true that environment teaches 
more than precept and that surroundings 
have more to do with men’s lives than 
heredity, then I submit that the work we 
do in our buildings is infinitesimal in 
comparison with the duty that faces us 
outside. 

To state it another way, there is noth- 
ing which concerns the best interests of 
manhood which it is not the Associa- 
tion’s duty to accomplish. It must be so 
if the organization is to meet the oppor- 


Between Campaigns 


By Artley B. 


N war there is no let up. The suc- 
cess of an army depends upon the 
conduct of officers and men during the 
lull after a series of engagements, as well 
as upon their fighting power on the field. 
Campaign is dovetailed into campaign. 
Oyama was planning Mukden before the 
guns of Liao-yang were silent; and be- 
tween these, as in other Japanese vic- 
tories, the men kept themselves keyed up 
by studying tactics, guarding their health, 
and being in wireless and telephonic com- 
munication with headquarters. 

The college Association is waging a 
war. Each year is a campaign to gain a 
stronghold. Are the campaigns dove- 
tailed? Do officers and soldiers keep 
keyed up, or is there a lull with Russian 
loafing and incontinuity? Some Associa- 
tions close the year with flying colors on 
the top of a newly captured redoubt, 
waste the summer, and suddenly find fall 
upon them with no well-defined organiza- 
tion. Who is to give the opening ad- 
dress? When shall the Bible study ad- 
dress be given? Is the fall campaign 
committee with its reception, employ- 
ment, and information sections complete? 
When does the opening social come? 
When will the printer be through with 
those Handbooks? Why isn’t the mem- 
bership canvass begun? Many of these 
questions perhaps receive no answer; 
they are hastily and unsatisfactorily set- 
tled, and the work suffers. 
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tunity with which Providence has blocked 
its path. To shunt responsibility is cow- 
ardly. To meet it requires men of states- 
manship and courage,—men whose vis- 
ion is not dwarfed by the four walls of 
an institution nor stunted by a selfish 
ambition, but who can forget themselves, 
their traditions, their prejudices and 
start in this new calling with no less a 
motive than the salvation of men and the 
redemption of cities. 

To college trained men this objective 
ought to seem large enough to demand 
consideration. 


Parson, General Secretary, University of Michigan Association 


If we were more far-sighted we could 
arrange matters so that no such questions 
would arise. The fall work should, there- 
fore, begin in the spring while the guns 
are still smoking from the year’s firing. 
We have one advantage over the general, 
in that we can plan when our battle is to 
end. It is well to do so. Two weeks or 
so before examinations we might delib- 
erately cease firing, call the generals and 
officers together, and look toward the fall 
campaign. Of course, in a well-regulated 
Association the committees have been 
long ago organized and at work. But 
there should be a reorganization and a 
replanning. Perhaps the personnel of 
committees may not be altered, perhaps 
it may. But each committee should look 
ahead to its fall program, put down on 
paper its line of march, and discuss plans 
with the president or general secretary. 
No detailed list of questions can be given, 
but each committee should thoroughly 
plan out its fall work. 

On the president and secretary there 
rest, of course, numerous anticipatory du- 
ties as to details. Chief of these should 
be the obtaining of the summer addresses 
of all workers, and the urging of men to 
be back early in the fall. Literature 
should be purchased and given to new 
committeemen. 

The summer conference is the great 
factor in starting men rightly on the sum- 
mer lull. It is important, therefore, to 
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have as many of the committee chairmen 
there as possible. There will be some, 
however, who may not be able to attend. 
There must be other means of holding 
the forces together. The Post Office De- 
partment furnishes this at two cents per 
person. There should be a definite sum- 
mer correspondence plan. The general 
secretary or the president should reach all 
his chairmen by a personal letter, giving 
the details of the fall program and urging 
again an early return to help in the open- 
ing work. Committee chairmen should in 
turn write their committeemen, stating 
plans, assigning work, and asking for re- 
plies. They should urge the reading of 
works on tactics,—the best pamphlets is- 
sued by the International Committee on 
their line of work, which should have 
been previously given them. Where pos- 
sible it is well to send a personal or cir- 
cular letter to every Association member, 
giving a summer greeting and a state- 
ment of the fall program and his respon- 
sibility for its success. 


The Aim of Work 


As there can be little supervision in the 
summer, everything hinges on the indi- 
vidual. Each man, private or general, 
is thrown on his own honor. Each Asso- 
ciation man must look to it that he seek 
to be of service somewhere, grow in 
spirituality, and not lose ground in his 
fight for self-mastery. 

It is well to urge that the president or 
secretary keep in as close touch with as 
many men as possible, not relying solely 
on the correspondence of the committee 
chairmen. Reply postals and stamped ad- 
dressed envelopes enclosed insure an an- 
swer, and a record can be kept of men 
who can be depended on for an early 
return. 

The campaigns from year to year will 
be dovetailed if these simple lines of 
thought be followed. Thoroughly or- 
ganize the fall work in the spring before 
examinations; and leave to summer no 
work of organization, but only stimula- 
tive and educative prompting from head- 
quarters through correspondence. 


for New Students 


By R. Alfred Waite, Jr., General Secretary, Syracuse University Association. 


YT OT the when, nor the how, but the 
I why, of work for new students is 
the subject considered on this page. 
What should be our aim in sending out 
the handbook and other literature to 
prospective students in the summer? 
What should prompt our greeting, indi- 
vidually at the trains and in company at 
the general reception, to the new comers 
in the fall? 

There can be but one real reason for 
such activity. The soul welfare of each 
incoming student is the only legitimate 
motive for meeting him more than half- 
way. Engaging in Association work to 
rush men for the fraternities, being 
thoughtfully helpful in order to lengthen 
the membership roll and thus make the 
commnuittee’s report sound big in cabinet 
meeting, or going through the form of 
usefulness that a greater number of ac- 
tive workers may be reported, these, and 
all other “disguised advertising,” only 
make Judas bodies of our Associations. 
Now all such work will indeed produce a 


fruitage, not, however, the wholesome 
fruit of the Spirit, but the swelled fruit 
of vanity, which, like the apples of 
Sodom, is pleasing to the eye, but is yet 
full of wind. 

Nothingelse than the constraining love 
of Christ will give us the true inspiration 
for our work. Did He come into life to 
see what He could get out of it? The 
mere suggestion sounds like blasphemy. 
He came into our life for one single pur- 
pose,—to see how much He could do for 
others. He did not come for applause, 
He did not come for show, He came to 
see how much service He could render 
humanity. And only in proportion as we 
recognize this do we rise to a true sense 
of our dignity as His disciples. 

Our work, then, is to fill Christians 
with wholesouled consecration and to fire 
every student with enthusiasm for Jesus. 
In every case we should try to bring 
the nitric acid of conviction into union 
with the glycerin of inner consciousness 
to produce the dynamite of active service. 
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Or, to change the figure, we should lead 
out the trained soldiers among the new 
comers to engage in hand-to-hand con- 
flict for souls; and we should drill the 
recruits so quickly and thoroughly that 
even in their freshman year they may 
leave the awkward squad under the cor- 
poral to stand in the ranks on the firing- 
line under the Captain of Salvation. Our 
supreme object should be to get the men 
to join, not our Association, but Christ. 

Can our Association ever come to the 
pointof regarding thiswork as unworthy 
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of their prayers and toils and sacrifices? 
To take the young man coming from a 
home and a church of the noblest Chris- 
tian culture and set him to work winning 
others to the Master ; to take the thought- 
less, indifferent young man and breathe 
into him a breath of the Christ life, is a 
privilege that might well be coveted by 
Jesus Himself. This task God has given 
to the college Associations. Shall we 
simply toy with it, or shall we invest all 
that our Lord has entrusted to us in buy- 
ing up our opportunity ? 


Editorial 


The student summer conferences are 
perhaps the most striking—certainly the 
most widely known—feature of the work 
of the Student Associations. There are 
now few college men in the East who have 
not heard of Northfield, fewer still in the 
West who do not know of Geneva. These 
conferences are no longer an experiment, 
but have become part of the best side of 
our American college life; as one man 
has said, one’s college course is hardly 
complete now unless one goes at least 
once. Their influence is extending far 
beyond the college world, as the men they 
have helped to make have gone out into 
all phases of the life of this and of other 
lands. Every man who goes this year 
may count attendance a privilege, and 
face it as a responsibility. 


To most members of our student Asso- 
ciations the phrase, “The World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation,” means very 
little. Even for many of us who are lead- 
ers in the Christian work in our colleges 
it is a combination of words more or less 
familiar through repeated hearing, the 
meaning of which we vaguely feel that 
we ought to know, but must confess that 
we have never really understood. The 
truth seems to be that we in America have 
not appreciated or made use of the Fed- 
eration and its significance as have the 
students in other countries. We have 
lacked much of the sense of unity and 
power that comes from the realization 
that we are each individually members of 
this, the only world-wide organization of 


students; that we stand as brothers in it 
with students at the Imperial University 
of Japan and at the University of Cal- 
cutta, with college men from the Chris- 
tian institutions of China, with university 
men at Oxford and Cambridge. We have 
missed the inspiration of the thought that 
the bond which has thus proved its power 
to unite students the world around is a 
common devotion to the ideals and pur- 
poses of Christ and a common loyalty to 
Him. For every man who realizes that 
he is one in this great brotherhood, the 
account of its recent biennial convention 
in Holland, given on another page, will 
have new and strong interest. 


The suggestive article elsewhere in this 
issue on the secretaryship of the city 
Young Men’s Christian Association, by 
one who is doing that whereof he speaks, 
should be of help to many men who dur- 
ing the summer months will try to think 
through and perhaps settle the problem 
of their life work. The large conception 
of the city Association, not as a piece of 
conventional and more or less outworn 
machinery, but as an engine whose power 
can be utilized throughout a community 
for all sorts of worthy ends, is proving 
more and more attractive to college men 
as they see its possibilities. Men who are 
interested will have further chance to 
study its work in the home problem 
classes at the summer conference. Men 
who are considering this as a life work, 
and who desire special opportunity for in- 
vestigation and training, should attend 
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one of the two summer training institutes 
held at Lake Geneva and at Lake George. 


Those Associations which will make 
special efforts to promote mission study 
during the coming year, in view of the 
fact that the coming Quadrennial Con- 
vention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment will create unusual interest in 
missions, should be planning for the 
forward movement during the summer. 
This means provision and preparation for 
adequate leadership, which can best be 
aided by attendance of such leaders at 
the summer conferences and by vacation 


study and planning. Every missionary 
committee chairman should carefully ex- 
amine the full and attractive announce- 
ment of the Volunteer Movement’s 
Educational Department, which will be 
mailed to any address on application. It 
contains the fullest provision for all va- 
rieties of taste, both as to subject studied 
and the method of study, that has yet 
been offered to American students. 
Those who desire to know of other text- 
books than those published by the Move- 
ment and of the outline and special stud- 
ies offered, should secure it without 
fail. 
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The Bible study enrolment at Rutgers 
this year, which has been 111, is nearly 
four times that of last year. 


‘The students of the University of 
Minnesota have raised $5,500 by sub- 


scription for a Student Volunteer Me- 
morial. 


The Association at Coburn Classical 
Institute, Waterville, Maine, has recently 
been reorganized on the new basis now 
in use in preparatory schools. The result 
has been a more general interest and an 
increasingly effective work. 


The Ohio Northern University Asso- 
ciation will have a general secretary for 
the first time next year. It has been 
fortunate in securing for this position, 
Mr. D. W. Weist, the retiring president 
of the Association at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


The Oberlin Association has secured 
Mr. R. O. Bartholomew to succeed Mr. 
R. L. Ewing as general secretary for 
1905-6. In addition, a Bible study sec- 
retary has been engaged, who will devote 
half his time to the promotion of volun- 
tary Bible study. 


Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal., 
has a Volunteer Band of twenty mem- 
bers, the second largest in the Presby- 
terian colleges of the country. A fare- 
well reception was recently given to one 


of its members, who goes to Chicago for 
training in Christian work. 


The Association at Cazenovia Semi- 
nary, Cazenovia, N. Y., has recently re- 
ceived a visit from Mr. H. E. Dingly of 
Syracuse, National President of the 
Brotherhood of St. Paul. His strong ad- 
dress has led many students to face per- 
sonally the claims of the Christian life. 


The spring term at Oakland City Col- 
lege, Indiana, was auspiciously opened by 
the annual joint reception of the Chris- 
tian Associations. The occasion was 
marked by the formal dedication of the 
new Association room, an improvement 
which will mean much to its work in the 
future. 


The students at Leland Stanford Jr. 
University are beginning a campaign to 
raise money for separate buildings for 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, to cost about 
$15,000 each. Already twenty students 
have made pledges of $100 to the build- 
ing fund. 


Under the auspices of the Association 
at Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va., 
President C. C. Rowlison of Hiram Col- 
lege delivered a series of lectures the lat- 
ter part of April on “A Man’s Religion.” 
Much interest was aroused as a result 
among the students, faculty, and friends 
of the college. 
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Mr. Arthur Jorgensen succeeds Mr. J. 
D. Ringer as general secretary of the 
University of Nebraska Association. As 
a student at DePauw University he was 
prominent in fraternity and Association 
activities and for the past year has been 
very successful as membership secretary 
of the Omaha City Association. 

The advisory board of the Ohio Uni- 
versity Association has secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. W. A. Guy as general sec- 
retary for the coming year. Of the four 
Student Associations in Ohio which are 
intending to employ secretaries next 
year for the first time, two have now 
announced the engagement of men. 


The neighborhood work committee 
of the Wesleyan Association has con- 
ducted two meetings each week this year 
outside the Association. One, under the 
leadership of two or three college men, 
has been held in a neighboring small 
town on a week-day evening, and the 
other on Sunday afternoons at the Poor 
Farm. 


Associations have recently been organ- 
ized at Fork Union Military Academy 
and at Staunton Military Academy in 
Virginia. The cadets at these schools 
are supporting the new organizations 
with much enthusiasm. In each case 
the way for organization was prepared 
by successful Bible classes which have 
been in operation for some time. 


The annual convention of Colorado 
students met at Colorado Springs April 
14-16. Every Association in the State 
was well represented and each delegate 
was impressed with his responsibility to 
his fellows. Among the features of the 
conference were stirring addresses by 
Professor Sturgis and by Dr. Inglis, 
who has recently returned from China. 


The Lafayette Association will employ 
a general secretary for the first time next 
year. Mr. E. G. Wilson, ’06, who has 
been prominent in many phases of the 
college life, will give half his time for 
the next two years to the work of the 
Association in this capacity. This for- 
ward step will undoubtedly mean much 


for the Christian work at Lafayette in 
the years to come. 


A movement is on foot for the secur- 
ing of money for an Association build- 
ing at Michigan Agricultural College. 
The work has grown until now the need 
for a building which shall be both the 
headquarters of the Association and the 
center for the social activities for the 
men of the college, is keenly felt. Over 
200 students have been enrolled in the 
3ible classes of the Association this year. 


The Kansas State Committee has add- 
ed two new men to its force in the Stu- 
dent Department. Mr. J. H. Dadisman, 
captain of the football and_ baseball 
teams and president of the Association at 
Washburn College, becomes state stu- 
dent secretary. Mr. D. W. Von 
Schriltz, prominent in the life of South- 
west Kansas College, has accepted the 
position of special religious work di- 
rector. 


The University of Missouri Associa- 
tion has secured Professor C. M. Sharp, 
of the Missouri Bible Co!lege, to conduct 
a normal class for its Bible group lead- 
ers during the coming year. He is to 
meet the leaders of the freshman 
groups one week and those of the sopho- 
more groups the next. He has already 
assigned work to the leaders for the sum- 
mer months, and will be present with 
them at the Lake Geneva Conference. 


Representatives of the student volun- 
teers of Missouri met at the State Uni- 
versity in April for a two-days’ training 
conference, and organized a State Union. 
Twenty-three delegates were present. So 
successful was this conference that an- 
other was held soon thereafter in the 
western part of the State, at which fifty- 
two volunteers were present. Results 
from these conferences have already 
been manifest and new volunteers have 
been secured. 


The annual report of the Association at 
Amherst College shows concretely the 
results of the employment of a general 
secretary during the past year. The total 
membership of the Association is 202— 
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about half the registration of the college. 
Thirty-six deputations, frequently con- 
sisting of two men, have been sent out 
to nearby churches and schools. The 
Bible study enrolment has passed , 100, 
and the number of fraternity groups has 
been increased. 


The Association at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, presents a 
most encouraging report for the work of 
the past year. ‘The membership of the 
Association is now 439, and but ten avail- 
able men are now not on the roll as mem- 
bers. Three hundred and fifteen men, 
100 of them from the fraternities, have 
been enrolled in twenty-four Bible study 
groups. Forty men in the University are 
now preparing, for the ministry. The 
subscriptions to missionary work have 
aggregated $1,443. 

The first Michigan Presidents’ Confer- 
ence was held at Alma College on April 
28-30. All but three of the Associations 
of the State were represented, and the 
discussions throughout were character- 
ized by the determination to do the 
things that are so much talked about. 
The sessions were in charge of state stu- 
dent secretary Smith, and among the 
leaders were state secretary Buell, inter- 
national secretary Hurrey, and local sec- 
retaries Gaffin of the University of Wis- 
consin and Parson of the University of 
Michigan. 


The Association at Upper lowa Col- 
lege has adopted a much larger and more 
aggressive policy for its work during the 
coming year. Visits from the state and 
international secretaries have helped to 
arouse its leaders to realize its purposes 
and possibilities. A dozen men have 
been led into the Christian life. Bible 
study classes have been organized, Asso- 
ciation hymn books have been purchased, 
and the pledges to State and Interna- 
tional work have been doubled. An As- 
sociation which shall influence every man 
in the College is the aim for the coming 
year. 

The work of the thirty Student As- 
sociations of Iowa shows a most encour- 
aging development during the last two 


years. The number of Bible classes has 
increased from fifty-four in 1903 to 172, 
the number of students in them from 714 
to 1,976. The enrolment in mission study 
has considerably more than doubled and 
the number of volunteers has nearly treb- 
led; 286 students are planning to enter 
the ministry, as against 175 two years 
ago; 730 men are now receiving definite 
training in committee service ; and nearly 
one-third of the 6,800 men in the institu- 
tions of the State are now in the mem- 
bership of the Student Associations. 


A local religious work conference was 
held at the University of Michigan on 
May 27th. Its purpose was a frank state- 
ment and discussion of the problems in- 
volved in carrying on the activities of the 
Christian Association among the stu- 
dents, with the aim of intensifying its re- 
ligious work. <A second conference is to 
be held in the near future, the purpose of 
which will be the discussion of plans for 
the extension of the religious work. At 
this conference will be present represen- 
tatives of all the religious interests in Ann 
Arbor. It is believed that these confer- 
ences will mean much for the increase 
and wise direction of religious effort in 
the University. 


The presidents of the Student Associa- 
tions of Pennsylvania held their annual 
conference at Lehigh University on 
April 27-31. About thirty-five institu- 
tions from all parts of the State were 
represented. The sessions were given to 
thorough discussion of the various de- 
partments of Association activity, and to 
inspirational addresses. Among the lead- 
ers present were Mr. Harlan P. Beach 
of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
Messrs. EF. T. Colton, R. H. Edwards 
and C. W. Gilkey of the International 
Committee, Rev. A. D. Thaeler of the 
Moravian Church of Bethlehem, and 
Messrs. A. F. Hoffsomer and W. J. Mil- 
ler, Jr., of the Pennsylvania State Com- 
mittee. 


The Lehigh University Association 
has issued a folder giving some recent 
facts about its work during the past year. 
Out of a student body of 550 men, 207 
are now members of the Association. 
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Over 200 men are studying the Bible in 
twenty-seven groups, twelve of which are 
in fraternity houses. The four classes 
for mission study have twenty-two stu- 
dents. ‘The Association is aiding in the 
support of one of the foreign secretaries 
in China. At the Sunday evening meet- 
ings, which have been addressed through 
the winter by prominent speakers, from 
100 to 160 men have been present. The 
presidents of the Pennsylvania Student 
Associations met for their annual con- 
ference this year as the guests of Lehigh. 


The responsibility of the Student As- 
sociations for training their members in 
definite evangelism is being increasingly 
realized by the Michigan Associations. 
During the spring recess Albion College 
sent out five evangelistic bands to the 
churches in neighboring small towns. 
The Agricultural College sent one group 
and the University two groups to Lena- 
wee County for five days’ evangelistic 
effort under the direction of the Lena- 
wee County committee. These men 
brought to the small towns a new im- 
pression of the manliness of Jesus Christ 
and the vital force He may be in a man’s 
daily life; and the students brought back 
to their colleges a fresh enthusiasm for 
service and a new realization of their re- 
sponsibility to other men. ) 


The Bible Teachers Training School 
of New York City offers scholarships 
for next year to men who are graduates 
of colleges. The scholarships include 
board, room, and tuition for thirty weeks. 
The conditions are that each student shall 
do Christian work in New York City for 
two days during each of the thirty weeks. 
The day’s work will consist of three ap- 
pointments, one of which will be the 
teaching of a dining-room Bible class, 
another speaking by appointment at some 
mission or religious meeting, and, third, 
two hours of friendly visitation or a spe- 
cial case of personal work or its equiva- 
lent. College men desiring further in- 
formation should correspond with the 
President of the Bible Teachers Train- 
ing School, New York City. 


The report of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Association, at Evanston, IIL, 
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shows substantial advance in the work of 
the past year. The membership of 
the Association has reached 235. Its 
Wednesday night meetings have had an 
average attendance of seventy-four; 184 
men have met in seventeen Bible classes, 
four of which have been in fraternities. 
The mission study class has had eighteen 
members. The social gatherings held 
under the auspices of the Association at 
brief intervals through the college year 
have been very successful. Through the 
employment bureau about seventy-five 
men have been aided in securing posi- 
tions, and it is estimated that over $5,000 
will have been earned during the year 
through work given out by this bureau. 


A movement is under way at Wash- 
burn College, Topeka, Kansas, to secure 
funds for the erection of a building that 
shall serve as a home for the religious, 
literary and social activities of the col- 
lege. Attractive plans have been pre- 
pared for the building, which is to cost 
about $25,000. Already $3,000 of this 
amount has been secured among the stu- 
dents and faculty. It is proposed that 
the building shall be named Sheldon 
Hall in honor of the influence that the 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, the well- 
known Congregational minister of To- 
peka, has exercised over the life of the 
College. It is the desire of students and 
alumni alike to recognize and commemo- 
rate this influence as soon as possible, by 
the erection of a building that shall stand 
for all that is best in student life. 


A single gift of $15,000 has just been 
announced toward the building fund of 
the Association at the University of Mis- 
souri. This brings the fund up to $40,- 
500. The work of construction will now 
be begun in the summer. The building, 
exclusive of furnishings, is to cost 
$50,000 when completed. Toward the 
amount already raised students, members 
of the faculty, and residents of the town 
have contributed $15,000. The Associa- 
tion has been fortunate in securing as 
successor to its retiring secretary, Mr. 
Paul Super, Mr. Charles F. Karnopp, 
who has been for the past year general 
secretary of the Association at the Uni- 
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versity of Colorado. He has been promi- 
nent in social and athletic circles there, 
being guard on the All-Western football 
team and a leading fraternity man. 


The University of California Associa- 
tion has developed some unique phases 
of its Bible study work. There are two 
classes in the State Institute for the 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, with an enrol- 
ment of thirty. A class has just been 
started among the Chinese students, who 
have recently arrived from Shanghai. A 
group among the high school boys of 
Berkeley now has eighteen members. 
The total enrolment in the college classes 
is 180. The enrolment in mission study 
this semester has doubled and is now 
sixty. The Association has under its 
direction two decidedly novel lines of 
work of another sort. A Commercial 
Night School under its direction is now 
self-supporting and running very satis- 
factorily. The lunch counter in the As- 
sociation Hall is liberally patronized each 
day by the men of the University. 


The year just now drawing to a close 
has been a good one for the student As- 
sociations of Ohio. Seven Bible insti- 
tutes were held during the winter term, 
touching ten colleges and one-half of the 
students of the State. Many of the col- 
leges show a marked increase in Bible 
study. The State University has 420 
men enrolled, an increase of nearly 200 
over last year. Mission study likewise 
has largely increased. Scio College has 
eighty-four men enrolled as against ten 
last year. The Association at Denison 
will soon occupy its new building, and 
Ohio Wesleyan has secured almost the 
entire amount necessary for the erection 
of a building. At Ohio State University 
plans are now on foot for the raising of 
a building fund, and five other colleges 
of the State are considering building 
movements. 


The Chicago Student Volunteer 
Union closed its year’s work with a fare- 
well supper in the First Methodist 
Church of Evanston on April 27th. In- 
vitations had been issued to 200 volun- 
teers living in Chicago and vicinity, for 


100 of whom, representing twelve insti- 
tutions, plates were laid. Place cards in 
the shape of folders containing sketches 
of scenes in foreign lands, college colors 
and monograms, and the names of the 
thirty-two outgoing volunteers, served as 
attractive souvenirs of the occasion. At 
the close of the supper, messages were 
read from fourteen volunteers scattered 
through seven different countries of the 
world, who in former years had been 
members of the Union. Following the 
supper a public meeting was held, at 
which the outgoing volunteers spoke 
their farewell words to the Union. 


The missionary committee of the 
Hampton Institute Association, besides 
arranging for an occasional missionary 
meeting, conducts some practical and 
helpful work in the neighborhood of the 
school, in which more than one hundred 
students participate. Student-teachers 
are supplied for Sunday-schools, weekly 
meetings are held in the county jail, and 
in many of the cabins in the neighbor- 
hood where people live who, on account 
of old age or sickness, cannot go to 
church. During the winter volunteers 
go in small companies to cut wood for 
the aged and destitute, and to minister to 
the sick. Last summer they repaired 
fences, shingled houses, and made gar- 
dens for those who could not help them- 
selves. This work is done between five 
and seven in the evenings. Many times 
the students miss their supper in conse- 
quence. 


At the annual meeting of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Christian Associa- 
tion the general secretary, Mr. Thomas 
S. Evans, reported an increase in the 
Bible study enrolment from 230 in 1904 
to 370 in 1905. The budget of the Asso- 
ciation for the year has been nearly 
$9,000. For the new settlement building 
$35,000 out of the $50,000 necessary has 
been secured. Plans for the building are 
now being completed and it will be erect- 
ed this summer. It will contain every 
accommodation and equipment desirable 
for an effective settlement work, with a 
gymnasium, club and recreation rooms, a 
roof-garden, and living rooms for several 
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residents. A children’s play-ground will 
adjoin the building. The people of the 
neighborhood are very much delighted at 
the prospect of its erection, and the man- 
agers of the numerous factories in the 
neighborhood are showing marked inter- 
est in the undertaking. 


The work of the Association at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
during the past year has been concrete 
and etfective. The work has centered at 
a Student House where fifteen men have 
resided. Group socials for freshmen held 
in the House proved very successful last 
fall in forming proper circles of ac- 
quaintance for new men. The weekly 
Bible classes have enrolled about twenty 
students, and through them many men 
have been brought into helpful relations 
with the city churches. The Association 
has been an active factor in the mainte- 
nance of the Tech. House, the Institute’s 
settlement in Roxbury, where eight men 
have been resident, and a large number 
of students have served as leaders of 
boys’ and men’s groups and classes. A 
movement is now well under way to se- 
cure for the Association the services of 
a general secretary for the coming year. 


A conference for the student volun- 
teers of the State of Kansas was held at 
Topeka, March 24-26, 1905. The dele- 
gates were the guests of Washburn Col- 
lege; they came from eight Kansas col- 
leges with a visiting delegation from 
Park College, Missouri. The purpose of 
the conference was to consider the prob- 
lems of the volunteers and to strengthen 
the purpose and zeal of the volunteers in 
the Kansas colleges. Among the speak- 
ers were the Rev. C. M. Sheldon, of To- 
peka, Dr. and Mrs. J. P. White, formerly 
missionaries in Egypt, and Miss A. Es- 
tella Paddock. Some of the topics con- 
sidered were the Relation of Prayer to 
Missions, Bible Study and Missions, the 
Personal Life of the Volunteer, the 
Watchword, Medical Missions, and Con- 
ditions Facing Out-going Volunteers. 
The closing service was an open session 
held in a down-town church, which was 
largely attended. The meetings were 
deeply spiritual, and several decided to 


become volunteers. It was agreed that 
a similar conference should be held next 
year. 


The annual conference of the newly 
elected presidents of the Student Asso- 
ciations of the East was held at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., from 
March 30 to April 2. About seventy-five 
men were present, including leaders, and 
the conference was markedly successful. 
No small part of its helpfulness was due 
to the fact that there was much open dis- 
cussion among the delegates on the ques- 
tions considered, and that set speeches 
were reduced to a minimum. On the 
opening evening the conference listened 
to addresses by Rev. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Jr., secretary of Yale University, 
on “Positive Christianity,” and by Mr. 
Clayton S. Cooper on “The Present Op- 
portunity for Leadership.” The next 
two days were given to detailed consid- 
eration of work for the coming year. On 
Sunday Mr. John R. Mott spoke three 
times. The policies announced by the 
presidents at the conference indicate 
marked advances in all lines of work in 
the eastern institutions this coming year. 
Especially in Bible study are the leaders 
pressing on to larger things. 


The Intercollegiate Movement of New 
York City has recently issued two small 
pamphlets of unusual interest. One 
gives a schedule of the religious exercises 
now being carried on in the different in- 
stitutions of the city. Under its auspices 
fifty-six distinct religious exercises,— 
Bible groups, mission study classes, 
and devotional meetings,—are held each 
week. It is interesting to note that by 
far the largest number of these come on 
Wednesday and Thursday. One Bible 
study group meets at 8:30 in the morn- 
ing and two others at 10:30 at night. 
The other pamphlet, “Among the Stu- 
dents of New York,” outlines the work 
of the Students’ Club among preparatory 
schools, colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional students of the city, and also 
among the recent college graduates who 
come to New York City each year to go 
into business. The Students’ Club is be- 
coming more and more effective as a 
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clearing house for bringing to the 
churches and philanthropic agencies of 
the metropolis the co-operation of its stu- 
dents ; and in so doing it is safeguarding 
them in the most effective way from the 
temptations and dangers of a great city. 


The alumni of Amherst College are 
now undertaking a movement similar to 
that already under way in other of the 
Eastern colleges, the object of which is 
to establish closer relations between the 
alumni and the work which some of their 
number are doing as missionaries in for- 
eign lands. A letter has recently been 
sent out to all the alumni, signed by 
about forty of their number who repre- 
sent more than thirty-five Amherst 
classes, calling their attention to the work 
and the needs of the Doshisha Univer- 
sity in Kyoto, Japan. The founder, Dr. 
Joseph H. Neesima, was an Amherst 
graduate in the class of 1870, and the plan 
outlined in the letter calls for the rais- 
ing of a fund known as “The Amherst 
College Neesima Endowment.” The let- 
ter is in pamphlet form and contains ex- 
pressions of approval from the president 
of the Doshisha and from leaders of mis- 
sionary work in Japan and in this coun- 
try. For the collection of the fund a cen- 
tral committee of four men of Dr. Nee- 
sima’s own class has been constituted. 
It is hoped that from $25,000 to $50,000 
may be secured. One-half of the income 
will be used for the support of American 
teachers in the college, and the remainder 
will go toward the immediate needs of the 
institution. The movement has the sup- 
port of President Harris and many of the 
most prominent alumni of Amherst. 


a a 
Reviews 
Books for Summer Reading 


In addition to the older missionary 
books, named in Mr. Speer’s article, a few 
recently issued are commended for sum- 
mer reading. And Japan naturally comes 
first in interest. Dr. Henry Dver’s “Dai 
Nippon”? is a solid book containing a 


1 Charles Scribner's Sons, $3.50, net. 
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study in national evolution, and is writ- 
ten by one who was for some time Princi- 
pal in the Imperial College of Engineer- 
ing at Tokyo. The author’s specialty 
does not determine the contents of the 
book, however, since the topics discussed 
are varied and cover most that a student 
would like to know concerning the coun- 
try and its people. The pages on the Jap- 
anese mind and the chapters on educa- 
tion, the future, and recent events, are 
excellent samples of this most excellent 
volume. Another book by Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick also belongs to the more serious 
class of literature. It bears the suggest- 
ive title, “The White Peril in the Far 
East.” ? It is a most thoughtful and true 
interpretation of the significance of the 
Russo-Chinese War, written by one 
whose scholarly treatment of other Jap- 
anese topics gives his words great weight. 
While the early chapters contain material 
that is fairly well known, the last six are 
especially helpful just at this time. The 
chapter on “The White Peril vs. the Yel- 
low Peril” is particularly well worth 
reading by all friends of the Orient. We 
need to know both sides of the question 
and Dr. Gulick’s little volume does more 
to clear up the matter than anything com- 
monly accessible. 

While the leader of the recent Tibet 
Mission, Col. F. E. Younghusband, was 
hemmed up in his camp by hostile Tibe- 
tans last year, he revised a book of his 
that had been most popular nearly ten 
years before, “The Heart of a Conti- 
nent.” * It is just the book to read under 
the trees on a hot day,—this breezy nar- 
rative of travels in such wild and little 
known countries as Manchuria, the Gobi 
Desert, the Pamirs, and the Himalayas. 
Chapter XVI. will be read with especial 
curiosity, as all desire to know what sort 
of an impression missionary work makes 
upon a dashing military man. While he 
has some criticisms to offer upon mis- 
sions in China, he nevertheless savs much 
on the other side and concludes that the 
true missionary “should be admired as 
the highest tvpe of manhood.” 

Another book wholly devoted to the 
ridgepole of Younghusband’s “Roof of 
the World” is FE. S. Oaklev’s “Holy Him- 


2 Fleming H. Revell Co., $1, net 
> Charles Scribner's Sons, $2, net. 
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alaya.”* The main theme of this volume 
is religion, which the author justifies by 
his unusually satisfactory presentation of 
religious topics and by the general prop- 
osition that “India’s religion is certainly 
her most interesting possession and her 
chief significance for the world in gen- 
eral.” Despite this specialty, so remote 
and lofty a corner of the world has much 
to interest, and Mr. Oakley succeeds in 
doing this, as his chapter on customs and 
especially the one entitled “The Village 
Wiseacre” prove. Its illustrations are a 
strong feature of the volume. Of an en- 
tirely different character, though still 
having to do with India, is Ada Lee’s 
“An Indian Priestess,”* being the narra- 
tive of the wonderful life of Chundra 
Lela. If one would know the history of 
multitudes who through gropings after 
God are brought into light and Christian 
usefulness, this booklet, that may be read 
in less than two hours, can be cordially 
commended. 

While Burma is part of India, its life 
is so distinct from that of the larger pen- 
insula that it is little known and hence of 
unusual interest. Henry Park Cochrane 
gives in “Among the Burmans’’* a true 
picture of life and conditions in that land 
as learned during an experience of fifteen 
years. Heathen religions, superstitions, 
customs, missionary work, etc., are vivid- 
ly brought before the reader with a suf- 
ficient intermixture of “the perpendicular 
pronoun” to carry out the impression that 
a group of students are lying on a bed 
of pine needles and are listening to the 
yarns of a traveled friend, rather than 
reading from a book. 

If the reader is inclined to do some 
hard thinking that will make his summer 
count for something, we would commend 
the thoughtful and authoritative volume 
by a Persian missionary, William A. 
Shedd, entitled “Islam and the Oriental 
Churches.” * They constitute the Stu- 
dents’ Lectures on Missions and were de- 
livered at Princeton two years ago, and 
later were repeated at three other Semi- 


1Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier, Edinburgh, 5s., net. 


2 Fleming H. Revell Co., so cents, net. 

3 kleming H. Revell Co., $1.25, net. 

4 Pres) .yterian Board of Publication, $1.25, net. 
e 


naries. Mr. Shedd confines his view 
almost solely to the historical relations of 
Mohammedanism to the Nestorian and 
Jacobite Churches, and to Western Asia, 
particularly Persia. In a way there is 
gain in this, though one cannot get a very 
wide view of Islam in the process of spe- 
cialization. Every student volunteer who 
expects to labor in Western Asia ought 
to master the book. 

Three other volumes are worth read- 
ing for practical uses. “Holding the 
Ropes,” by Miss Belle M. Brain,’ is the 
best book one can get who desires to or- 
ganize missionary work in the home 
church during vacation, or who proposes 
to campaign among country churches. 
Another use for it is found in the most 
helpful suggestions that the author makes 
concerning various meetings in the inter- 
ests of missions, the missionary library, 
raising money for missions, etc.,—hints 
which can be applied to the college with 
few modifications. It ought to be owned 
by every college missionary committee. 
Isabella Horton gives in “The Burden of 
the City” ° some very practical sugges- 
tions concerning city mission work in its 
various phases—especially along church 
and settlement lines—that will be of the 
greatest value to inexperienced students 
who may wish to make their vacation 
count for good. While looking upon the 
work from a woman’s point of view, it 
is well worth the careful consideration of 
those of the sterner sex. The third book 
is mentioned because it is just the one to 
use in interesting children in missions,— 
and for that matter it will just as surely 
interest men at college, if read in parts at 
reading circles. It is written by a num- 
ber of distinguished missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society, London, 
who are its publishers, and is entitled 
“Empire Builders.”* | Nowhere else 
within such brief limits and for so low a 
price can one find so many good stories 
and missionary illustrations. It is just the 
thing for a volunteer to put in his pocket 
for emergency use this summer. 





5 Funk & Wagnalls Co., $1, net. 
6 Fleming H. Revell Co., 50 cents, net. 
7 18. 6d., net. 
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